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War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry —II. 


We continue this week the report begun in the last issue of the annual Congress held in December by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 


Human Aspects of Reconversion 
J. Frank Rushton, Jr., president, Birmingham Ice & Cold 

Storage Company. 

We have promised the returning service men their jobs 
back. Not only should we keep that promise in the letter 
but we should do more. The old jobs have changed. 
Sometimes the job men left no longer exists. Also, “these 
sons of ours are not the same young men we drafted to 
fight for us.” They have new skills and new outlooks. 
The employer must be prepared to say, “Johnny, the job 
you had has grown up while you were away. The law 
says you can have it back. You are welcome to it. But 
Johnny, we say that the door is open to your progress.” 
Employers will undertake to give each serviceman the 
best job he is capable of doing to help him forward and 
to “provide him the means of locating some employment 
for which he has developed skills.” To be sure, industry 
cannot provide full employment. Small business, com- 
merce and farming must help, but industrialists must take 
the lead. 


Ralph M. Monk, director of industrial relations, Caterpillar 

Tractor Co. 

The Caterpillar Company has worked out a plan for 
meeting the needs of the returning veteran. He is first 
“referred to an employment interviewer who is a carefully 
selected and trained veteran’s counselor. Here the vet- 
eran receives a warm and friendly welcome and is given 
an opportunity to talk about himself, his experience, his 
hopes and ambitions. Every effort is made to give him 
a feeling of confidence and security. After the veteran is 
at ease, we explain to him that we want to know more 
about his experiences during his absence and during the 
course of the interview ask him to complete a ‘Statement 
of Military Experience.’ ” 

The veteran is told what the company has been doing 
in the war effort and is encouraged to ask questions. The 
interviewer is himself a war veteran and he seeks to “over- 
come any uneasiness on the part of the veteran and to get 
him started off with the proper attitude.” The whole 
process is personalized. If the employe desires to be 
transferred to a new job or to another department an ef- 
fort is made to conform to his wishes. Placement is fol- 
lowed by supervision. The entire procedure is conceived 
as presenting an opportunity, for “industry has much to 
gain by returning to its rolls ‘the cream of American man- 


hood.’ The benefits are legion. If we fail in this op- 
portunity, industry—and for that matter, America itseH— 
is the loser.” 


Paul Raish, head of Veterans’ Service Bureau, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. 

“We, in common with others employing handicapped 
workers, find less absenteeism, more loyalty and more at- 
tention to safety among the handicapped than among the 
hon-handicapped. On the average the handicapped man 
shows more interest in his job. He is more appreciative 
of the opportunity given to him to carry his full share of 
the production load. And, perhaps like the burnt child, 
he is more careful and attentive to safety precautions.” 

The first thing now needed is a thorough job survey 
and analysis. The company has employed specially as- 
signed interviewers who will assemble all relevant infor- 
mation about the possibilities of the handicapped. The 
placement man indicates what he thinks the applicant can 
most successfully do. If it is a case of limited service 
placement the medical examiner and the safety director 
must approve the recommendation. If training is indi- 
cated it is prescribed. Progress is carefully watched. 
Safety rules are fully explained. 

Two types of training are valuable: one the apprentice- 
ship type and the other of training on the job. If no suit- 
able kind of work is available the man is advised of other 
employment and training opportunities. 

It is especially important for the handicapped veteran 
that “those of us who deal with him so conduct ourselves 
that he acquires no impression that he is being pampered 
or being given any other consideration than that given 
all of our employes, that no inquiries are made about his 
wounds or handicap or any reference made which would 
cause him to feel that he is any different in respect to his 
work than is the non-handicapped in respect to his.” 


¢. Charles Burlingame, M.D. 

“I am one of three psychiatrists to whom has been 
posed the very interesting problem of the effect on in- 
dustry, of releasing into civilian pursuits, supposedly vast 
numbers of neuropsychiatric cases being discharged from 
the armed forces now, and in the months and years to 
come. .. . I am extremely happy to be able to report that 
as a result of extensive travel over vast areas of this 
country, surveying varying types of industrial organiza- 
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tions, and after intensive study and research, I can frank- 
ly say: 

“(1) There WILL be some, but a proportionately 
small number of NP dischargees from the armed forces 
who will require special handling, because they represent 
individual problems. . . . 

“(2) The really severely mentally injured will never 
knock at industry’s doors, for the very simple reason that 
they will require extensive hospitalization over a consid- 
erable period of time, perhaps for their entire life-span. 
Hence, they will not—cannot be a problem for you to deal 
with in the immediate future, if at all.” 

The major problem will not be the returned veterans 
but the dischargees from “war-sponsored and war-con- 
verted industries.” The war workers include many who 
were rejected for service in the armed forces because of 
emotional instability. 

It must be recognized that psychoneurosis “is not a 
disease entity in the sense that pneumonia, typhoid, 
malaria or meningitis are identified as diseases. The 
term ‘psychoneurotic’ is often a social diagnosis, affecting 
the individual status of all people, in their homes, em- 
ployment and social relationship. It requires the adjust- 
ment of each individual to the establishment of a new 
life-pattern, or readjustment to the old, thereby estab- 
lishing all-important individual niches that make for 
happy, successful family and business relationships.” Not 
only has “scraping the bottom of the labor barrel” led to 
the employment of many army rejectees and dischargees 
from mental hospitals, but the working population in 
general has been subject to abnormal stimulus. “The 
desire and enthusiasm to produce in a civilian peacetime 
capacity has to a large degree been trained out of the war 
worker and serviceman through indoctrination for war- 
time pursuits. Both will have to be re-incentivated and 
reindoctrinated for civilian and peacetime life.” But it 
is a great mistake to regard the so-called psychoneurotic 
as a total liability. “As a matter of fact, investigation 
reveals that a very considerable percentage of valuable 
employes in any industry are of the sensitive, creative 
type who under poor employment procedures would be 
labeled psychoneurotic if forced to stay in a job for which 
they are emotionally and temperamentally unsuited.” Evi- 
dence is at hand to show that there is “no connection what- 
soever between success or failure in actual industrial ex- 
perience between the veterans discharged for neuropsy- 
chiatric reasons and those discharged for any and all 
other reasons. . . . The psychoneurotic dischargee can be 
ignored, as such, and trained the same as any other medi- 
cal dischargee ready for absorption into industry.” 


Management-Worker Relationships 
Herman W. Steinkraus, president and general manager, 

Bridgeport Brass Co. 

The American worker is looking to government and to 
his trade union instead of his employer for his security 
and well-being. Interest expressed in fireside chats and 
other ways has ‘“‘convinced each worker that he has a bet- 
ter friend in Washington than he has in the top execu- 
tive’s chair in his own company.” Also, he credits im- 
provements in his status—gains in wages, working con- 
ditions and protection in his job—to his union. “Here 
you see two great forces, the politicians on the one hand, 
and the union leaders on the other, doing everything they 
can do to gain the good will of the workers of this coun- 
try, and making very real progress at it, while the people 
who are really close to them, who are their natural lead- 
ers and friends, the industrial managers who have the op- 


portunity of legitimate daily contact with them, are recog. 
nized as managing the properties all right, but are prac- 
tically put in the light of being against the workers!” 

Employers must accept some responsibility for this, 
Seldom do top managements put their best men in charge 
of labor relations. Sometimes this task is treated on a 
purely legal basis and put in the hands of a lawyer. If 
management had been really doing its job “the workers 
would still be looking to management for these things and 
for future leadership.” 

But management must recognize that some new things 
have happened. It must keep up with the times. Certain 
things have to be expected: “‘the rights of workers to or- 
ganize, their demands for information about profits, divi- 
dends, and salaries, matters of seniority, and grievance 
procedure, and many others. To these and other prob- 
lems you simply cannot apply the yardstick of twenty 
years ago. What might have been done then, you will 
find will not work out today.” 

In addition to maintaining direct contact with the men 
the employer should make very explicit his labor policy. 
“T have yet to find a group of workers chosen to repre- 
sent their fellow workers who do not readily respond to 
honest and complete presentation of the facts when fairly 
presented to them. Naturally they must be given the 
whole truth, for they are very quick to recognize any 
insincerity.” 

A suggestion system is of great value. The Bridge- 
port Brass Company received last year from its employes 
over 4,000 suggestions, 2,700 of which were adopted and 
paid for. (italics ours) “If our workers are to include 
us in their plans for future security, we must first earn 
their confidence and trust.” 


8. C. Allyn, president, National Cash Register Co. 

Employes are concerned to understand management 
policies and objectives. They like to know about changes 
before they are made. They like to have some sense of 
identity with the organization. All these are matters 
that are directly related to efficiency. To illustrate. “In 
the early days of the NCR a shipment of cash registers 
was returned to the plant because of defective workman- 
ship. The founder of our business, Mr. John H. Patter- 
son, knew that the engineering was right so he determined 
to find out what was wrong. He moved his desk into the 
factory and he soon found out. The factory was dark and 
dirty; the water for drinking and washing unclean; the 
men sat at work on old boxes instead of stools. Discon- 
tent ruled at lathe and bench. Overnight Mr. Patterson 
remedied the situation. Before long the men worked in 
what was perhaps the first day-light factory in the United 
States, with 80 per cent of the walls glass. No more 
cash registers came back.” 

“Fifty years ago the suggestion idea originated in our 
factory. Every year we receive an average of 3,000 sug- 
gestions. During every twelve-month period we distribute 
from $3,000 to $20,000 in prizes. This year an assembler 
won the first prize of $1,500 in war bonds for devising 
a method of cleaning ball bearings that insures perfect 
action of the bearings.” 


“lf 1 Were an Industrial Manager” 
William Green, president, American Federation of Labor. 
“It is my opinion that those who serve in a managerial 
capacity should develop a deep consciousness of responsi- 
bility. Responsibility to employers, stockholders and 
employes, a fair and just profit for the owners of industry 
and the payment of the highest wage which the industry 
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could afford, should be questions of primary importance.” 

“In my opinion industrial management can contribute, 
very largely to the preservation of our free enterprise 
system through an extension of the recognition of the 
rights of labor and management. The right of manage- 
ment to own and manage property and the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively are inseparably as- 
sociated with our free enterprise system. . . . The organi- 
zation of capital into corporations represents the pooling 
of finances and of acquired properties. The organization 
of labor which has paralleled the formation of corpora- 
tions represents the mobilization of labor’s economic 
strength and collective power.” 

“Experience during the war has shown that the forma- 
tion of labor-management committees has contributed 
toward the success of industrial production. Through 
the exercise of cooperation of this kind labor has con- 
tributed in a very large degree to the success of manage- 
ment. . . . In the formation of labor-management com- 
mittees, however, the line of distinction between the exer- 
cise of the rights of labor and of management must be 
scrupulously observed. The philosophy which some have 
advanced that labor should join with management in the 
actual management of property could not and cannot be 
accepted. It is contradictory of American traditions and 
our free enterprise system.” 

“In addition, it is my opinion that it is the solemn duty 
of industrial management to maintain a conciliatory atti- 
tude in the settlement and adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes which arise from time to time. The avoidance of 
a superior or dictatorial attitude should characterize the 
conduct of a successful industrial manager. He, along 
with the representatives of labor, should diligently seek 
a hasis of accommodation when industrial disputes arise 
and through the exercise of patience, good judgment and 
tolerance, find a solution for vexing industrial problems.” 


“lf | Were a Labor Leader” 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Company, 

Lancaster, Pa., past president, N.A.M. 

“As to union members I would constantly stress the 
fact that those who receive grants of power in any field 
of human activity must accept commensurate responsi- 
bility for their acts—if social chaos is to be avoided... . 
The arbitrary exercise of power brought down the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Act on the railroads in 1887. 
The selfishness of great industrial combinations brought 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 1890; the Clayton Act in 
1914. Abuses in the security markets brought the Se- 
curity and Exchange Acts of the 30’s. Refusal to con- 
cede labor the right to organize resulted in the National 
Labor Relations Act. And just as surely as night follows 
day, legislation severely restricting the activities of labor 
unions will be enacted unless those evil practices that do 
exist are eliminated by voluntary reform from within.” 

“On the constructive side, I should do my utmost to 
develop able and intelligent union leadership. I would 
establish standards of union performance. I would build 
up an adequate force of field men to service local unions. 
Such men should be skilled in collective negotiation, and 
trained carefully in labor law and particularly in the 
technique of the intelligent handling of grievances.” 

“In respect to employers, .. . I should try first to ascer- 
tain those areas in which labor and business have mutual 
interests. Having established those common foundations, 
I should then approach those problems on which there 
was disagreement in the spirit of what I might describe 
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as ‘collective negotiation’ rather than that implied in the 
term ‘collective bargaining.’ ” 

“We can distribute wealth by political action, but not 
genius and character and leadership. The comparative 
few—in every walk of life—who possess such attributes 
in an outstanding degree are the great benefactors of 
civilization.” 

“As a labor leader I should, I believe, give more at- 
tention to the public relations of the labor movement than 
has been the case in recent years.” In spite of the fact 
that “public opinion polls show that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people are opposed to a closed 
shop or any form of compulsory union membership, many 
labor leaders still adhere to the closed shop and the check- 
off as a major objective.” 

“Tf | were a labor leader, I would make clear to the 
public that I was opposed to compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes in times of peace. For if government as- 
sumes the power to fix wages through compulsory arbitra- 
tion, it must sooner or later also control prices in order 
to protect the public interest.” 

“T should also recognize as a labor leader the dangers 
to our national freedom involved in industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining. Applied to a country as large as the 
United States with its diverse sectional conditions, it 
certainly would not encourage the establishment of strug- 
gling, new enterprises in small communities. It would 
tie the hands of those employers who wanted to do more 
for their workers than the rest of the industry was able 
te do. It would undermine the authority and responsi- 
bility of local union leadership. . . .” 

“As a labor leader I should, of course, do everything 
in my power to encourage governmental policies that 
would stimulate private competitive business and, natural- 
ly, I should support all reasonable legislative measures 
designed to protect workers from unscrupulous employ- 
ers and to establish appropriate safety and health stand- 
ards. Beyond that, however, I should never go in ap- 
pealing to the state for help in solving my problems.” 


The Possibilities of Research 
Edwin H. Land, president, Polaroid Corporation. 

“The business of the future will be a scientific, social 
and economic unit. It will be vigorously creative in pure 
science, where its contributions will compare with those 
of the universities. Indeed, it will be expected that the 
career of the pure scientist will be as much in the corpora- 
tion laboratory as in the university.” 

“A small company by spending much on research and 
development can afford to change its product every few 
years to meet the demand of its market. . . . It can make 
for a few hundred thousand dollars enough machinery to 
produce many millions of dollars worth of its products.” 

“President Conant of Harvard urged a few weeks ago, 
at the meeting of the American Chemical Society, that 
industry not destroy the sources from which they derive 
their good men. President Conant fears that industry 
may offer such high salaries to competent scientists that 
they will leave the universities. It seems to me that the 
sensible response for industry to make is this—we will 
not take the good men away from the universities but we 
should like to share them. We feel that the industrial 
environment can be as stimulating to the development 
of pure science as the university has been. We should 
like to bring into industry the kind of professional ethics 
that characterize the relationship between pure scientists. 
We should like to have knowledge of the scientific method 
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permeate our organizations. . . . In short, a continuum 
between pure science in the university and pure science 
in industry should stimulate and enrich our social system.” 


Col. Bradley Dewey. 


Col. Dewey stressed, on the other hand, the importance 
of a company’s size in relation to its research program. 
“While I am from a small business, | emphasize that the 
big job was done by men with background and experience 
gained on their jobs with big chemical companies, big 
rubber companies, big oil companies and big engineering 
and construction companies. This major miracle could 
not have been performed without these big organizations.” 

“Of course, it is true that big companies do not have 
any monopoly on ideas. But given equally discerning 
managements, they can, with their greater resources, at- 
tract a greater number of eminent specialists and risk 
more money backing their faith in research than can 
smaller companies. They can carry on research almost 
upon an actuarial basis and plan on one success out of 
every four or five projects.” 


Industry and the Public 
Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice-president, N.A.M. 

“America is one of the few nations in the world free 
to make up its mind about the economic road it will travel. 
Other nations have already made up their minds—or had 
them made up for them. They are embracing various 
forms of State-ism. 

“The United States has escaped most of the physical 
wreckage of war, but it has not escaped the devastating 
ideas of collectivism now inflaming sadder lands. 

“And make no mistake about it, private enterprise in 
this country is not only going to have to be good, but 
widely and favorably appreciated to survive in America. 
Let’s not be blind to the fact that while the people of this 
country believe in the system of free, competitive enter- 
prise, they haven't the same faith in you fellows who run 
the system. 

“They still remember the depressed Thirties and the 
lack of jobs. They still say that management had nothing 
to offer then, that it didn’t present even a semblance of 
leadership. So they turned to government. And govern- 
ment led them to feel that private enterprise could be 
made to contribute more to the public good under strict 
governmental direction. And thus we got more labor 
legislation and more industrial control. But all this hasn’t 
worked out so well, either. 

“Despite the gusto of pseudo-economic planning, the 
only depression cure the government ever had was the 
lavish expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

“The people are afraid of more of the same after vic- 
tory. Our people right now are promise-weary, panacea- 
leary and pretense-sick. They’ve looking for practical 
Messiahs of realism. . . . So they say to management, 
‘What do you propose to do to give us jobs, opportunity, 
economic security and better living ?” 

“If you fellows in industry can help them to get these 
things better than anybody else—and you can—they’ll 
remarry private enterprise and stop flirting with col- 
lectivism, especially if they can get these things without 
relinquishing their personal freedom.” 

“Yours is a terrible and fateful responsibility. 

“Speak up management—your voice may yet save all 
the world.” 


Linwood I. Noyes, president, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. - 


“The free American press and the free system of 


American enterprises are completely correlated and inter- 
dependent. All of the operations of industry, labor, and 
all business and social intercourse are mingled with the 
press, and the destiny and the progress and the success 
of America and the press are interlocked. Our freedoms 
are directly dependent on the free American press.” 

“Our government and our life are predicated on the 
theory and principle of free enterprise. The newspaper 
and its columns stand for and constantly defend and help 
the system under which this nation became the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth.” 

“WHILE THIS WAR IS BEING WON, there must 
be built up a more widespread understanding of the rela- 
tionship of industrial progress to social gains. It should 
have been done long ago. It must be done now. . . . The 
false doctrines which are being preached today must be 
combatted.” 

“Unquestionably efforts will be made to discredit 
capital and management, and labor. It has ever been 
such. It will be made to appear that capital and manage- 
ment were reluctant to engage in war activities, and, too, 


_ industrialists will be branded as profiteers. Likewise, in- 


creasing charges of lack of cooperation will be directed 
at certain elements of labor with specific mention of 
strikes, sit-downs, and slow-downs, and with little recog- 
nition of the magnificent job which labor as a whole has 
done and is doing in helping maintain industrial progress 
and in bringing this war to a speedy and victorious con- 
clusion.” 

“This message that will save industry must be run in 
all newspapers—and regularly—for the only way the ma- 
jority of the people can be reached is by placing the 
proper message where it will be read and studied, in 
every metropolitan center, in every town and every vil- 
lage of the nation.” 

“Most newspapers are friendly to capital because they 
believe in the capitalistic system. They realize that im- 
portant changes have been made and that others are due, 
but they believe that these changes should and can be made 
voluntarily, and therefore, constructively, instead of being 
forced upon business by government or pressure groups 
and in an unfriendly or destructive manner.” 

“The most effective way to counteract the crackpotism 
of the past decade is to offer something more sound and 
more workable than the crackpot can advance. Industry 
has a sound program, but industry must sell its program 
and the newspapers offer the only effective selling 
medium. Industry must do this in the form of paid ad- 
vertising. Press agents never have and never will do a 
selling job.” 

“Today I believe that the majority of Americans de- 
sire to retain the capitalistic system, but unless assured 
by leaders of industry that with its retention will be in- 
cluded freedom, opportunity, employment and security, 
they will not follow long. .. . Anyone who cannot see the 
trend is blind indeed.” 

“Today the meaning of the words ‘liberalism’ and 
‘capitalism’ are being perverted by the propaganda of 
those who would make the state once again master rather 
than the servant of the people. It is these schemers, pos- 
ing as ‘liberals’ and friends of the ‘common man’ who 
are the reactionaries of today and who need to be un- 
masked and whose theories and attacks need to be ex- 
posed. Their ideas of collectivism, borrowed from a 
sterile and bankrupt Europe, were outmoded by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States.” 
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